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VENTILATION OF APARTMENTS. 


Our attention has been called to this important subject by an interest# 
ing paper in the London and Westminster Review, on ‘ Warming and 
Ventilating.’ ‘The paper is a review of the treatise by Dr. Arnott, the 
well known author of ‘ Elements of Physics,’ on ‘ Warming and Ventil- 
ating, with directions for making and using the self-regulating fire, or 
thermometer stove.’ The subject of ventilation is very littie thought 
of, and its importance very little felt, or understood. Most people, in- 
deed, who have ever given the subject a thought, are aware of the 
facts, that it is necessary, in order to secure the purification of the blood, 
that it should be exposed to the action of the air in the lungs, that by 
that action the venous blood is changed into arterial blood—that;the 
blood enters the lungs thick and dark and that it leaves them thin and 
light-colored ; and that in the accomplishment of this change the air 
has some agency. But few, we fear, reflect sufficiently upon the pro- 
cess to perceive that the perfection of this change,—of this revivication, 
depends upon the purity of the atmosphere inhaled ; and that, just in 
proportion as the atmosphere is impure, the blood is imperfectly puri- 
fied, and the health of the system suffers. If the atmosphere of aroom 
for instance, or a vestry in a basement story, or a bed room, becpmes 
very bad, so that one or two females faint and the lights can hardly 
burn, oh, then the atmosphere is unhealthy! but if the air is only half 
as bad; and the lights do not fairly go out, and the ladies, and, perhaps, 
some of the less vigorous gentlemen only feel a slight difficulty of breath- 
ing, then there is no harm done—nobody was made sick ; that is, no 
fainting or convulsions were produced, and therefore nobody was in- 
jured. Now the strict truth of the matter is, that there is, always in 
such cases, serious harm done. No one of the revellers or the worship- 
pers in such a room can breathe such an atmosphere without inflicting 
an injury upon their health. The plain truth is, that whenever we alter, 
in any degree, the composition of the atmosphere which the Creator 
has established, we render it, just in proportion to the degree of the 
alteration, unfit for respiration, and, by consequence, unfit to promote 
the best possible health of the system. The air is composed of nitro- 
gen and oxygen in the proportion of about 76 to 23 ; this mixture forms 
pure air, just as our benevolent Father has made it, just as He has piled 
itupon the earth forty five miles high, literally, as the Board of Educa- 
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tion expresses it ‘ by sky-fulls ;’ and whenever we alter this proportion 
whether by increasing or diminishing the quantity of either nitrogen or 
oxygen, by introducing carbonic acid gas, or in any other way, we de. 
stroy its healthful character, and the system, which is compelled 
breathe it, suffers. We deceive ourselves, therefore, when we i 
ine that we can breathe an atmosphere in which these proportions have 
been destroyed in any degree, either by having been breathed over ag 
in a crowded room, or by the presence of any decaying matter which 
is giving off poisonous gases, and yet not be injured, unless the air is 
so very bad as to produce fainting or other sensible derangement. The 
truth is, the free air of the out-dcor world is the only pure air, and is 
kept pure by the wonderful arrangement which God has made in nat. 
ure ; and whenever we interfere with the arrangement which He has 
made for preserving the air pure, we must suffer. 

We despair of exhibiting this subject in such a light as to make the 
importance of ventilation felt; for, though it is as clear as day light 
that the health must suffer just in proportion to the impurity of the air 
we breathe, yet we will not act upon the principle until sensible and 
immediate suffering admonishes us ofa violation of nature’s laws. Ip 
order, however, that any, who may be disposed to act upon principle, 
may act understandingly, it may be well to consider the change which 
the air undergoes when it is breathed. When taken into the lungsit 
is composed, as we have reniarked, of nitrogen and oxygen. The or 
ygen is absorbed by the blood, and the breath, breathed out, is com- 
posed of the nitrogen and of carbonic acid gas. The nitrogen is light 
er than common air, and of course rises; the carbonic acid gas is heav- 
ier, and falls. Nitrogen gas can be breathed but will not sustain life; 
carbonic acid is incapable of respiration and destroys at once all animal 
life. If unobstructed. the nitrogen rises to the upper regions of the at- 
mosphere, and there, in a laboratory which God has wonderfully con 
structed and provided with a never failing supply of oxygen, it is unit 
ed with oxygen and forms atmospheric air; the carbonic acid, if unob- 
structed, sinks to the earth and is there absorbed by growing plants; 
and such is the wonderful provision which God has made, to prevent 
either of these gasses from accumulating and thus destroying life. 

In the case, therefore, of a crowded room, it will readily be seen that 
these hundreds or thousands of lungs are constantly pouring forth vol 
umes of nitrogen gas, which rises and tries to escape through every 
window, door, crevice, crack and cranny in the upper part of the house, 
and also, that these lungs are pouring forth carbonic acid gas which 
sinks and seeks to escape under the doors, or through the cracks in the 
floor. In proportion, therefore, to the nicety with which the carpenter 
‘broke joints’ in the ceiling and floor will these gasses find it imposst- 
ble to escape. It will help the matter if the doors are well ‘listed,’ and 
the cracks around the window frames and sashes faithfully calked, and 
if forty or fifty lights are burning to hasten the destruction of the 
purity of the air. Into a room thus prepared introduce an al- 
dience and stow them as closely as they can conveniently (?) sit, and 
shut the doors; and if sleepiness, coughing and fainting do not ensue, 
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they must be made of sterner stuff than the generality of fashionable 
audiences. If one must stay in such a room, let him secure @ seat as 
near midway between the ceiling and floor as possible, that the nitro- 

n may rise above him and the carbonic acid sink below him. Prdéb- 
ably the situation of pulpits proves a great safeguard to the preacher 
and saves him from more bronchitis than he would be willing to admit. 

The importance of the ventilation of sleeping rooms will be readily 
seen. This is the more important, because in the stillness of the night 
there-is not the frequent motion of objects in a room or the opening of 
doors which, in the day time keep upa circulation and a supply of 
fresh air. All night long the lungsare giving off carbonic acid gas, 
which settles to the floor, and if the door and floor be tight, then it is 

iled up, until, it would, unless it escaped in some way, or unless the 
sleeper left the room, settle like an incubus upon him and destroy life. 
And yet what a criminal apathy prevails upon this subject, especially 
in regard tochildren. Three or four, half a dozen or a dozen even if it 
js more convenient, are put into a small, tight room, without fire place. 
It is indeed wonderful that cases of actual suffocation to death do not 
occur. But let parents reflect that real suffocation is produced though 
ithe gradual; vigor of constitution is destroyed and the foundation 
laid for asthma and consumption—indeed the way is prepared for any 
and every disease.—It need hardly be suggested that one ought never 
to lie on the floor, especially in a room where others are sleeping ; for 
the air there is most impure as the carbonic acid seeks the lowest part 
ofthe room. Trundle beds, too, are an abomination, and no parent 
who regards the health of his child will ever allow that child to sleep on 
one ofthese beds. The mischief of using them is greatly aggravated by 
the common practice of making them up as soon as the children get up 
in the morning, rolling them under the parents’ bed without a mo- 
ment’s airing, and keeping them there all day, with all the accumulat- 
ing exhalations of the night ‘stopped in,’ as honest Jack Falstaff ex- 
presses it, ‘ like a strong distillation,’ and at night the poor victims are 
put into that ‘fretting’ receptacle of abominations— Think of that 


Master Brook.’ Is it not 


‘ Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long ?’ 


It is not that parents are indifferent to the welfare of their children 
but because there is such an unaccountable, such a criminal ignorance 
and apathy upon the subject. It is owing to this ignorance that we 
sometimes find a bed room in the centre of a house, without window, 
fire-place or any mode of direct communication whatever with the pure 
air! The conclusion of the whole matter, then, is this; that pure air, 
absolutely pure, is essential to the best possible health of the system ; 
and that just in proportion as the air we breathe becomes impure, Just 
in that proportion does it become unhealthy. At the risk of becoming 
tedious I repeat this law ; for it is a universal law and can never be vi- 


olated with impunity. 
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Mr Editor, I have already carried my remarks far beyond my inten. 
tion at the commencement ; and the great importance of the subjects 
my only apology. Allow me to request, you to publish the following 
extract from the Review mentioned above. 


‘The nature of a man’s breathing, and the conversion by it of pure air, which is life 
to him, into foul air, which is poison, have already been explained, as also the beautifyt 
provisions of nature for ensuring the required supply of air; first, by the heating and 
consequent rising into the atmosphere above, of air which has been breathed, to be re. 
placed from fresh air from below ; and secondly, by the never-ceasing great motions, cal]. 
ed winds, of the atmosphere itself, which mingle the whole, and submit it to influences 
maintaining its general purity. These erial movenfents are, to man, what the constant 
gliding past ofa clear river stream is to the fish which inhabit it ; and as certainly as 
we should destroy the trouts of a stream, by confining them in a small portion of their 
watery element, until it became a dirty putrid puddle, or as we should distress and in. 
jure them by confinement and privation in less degree, so we destroy or injure human 
beings, when we too closely confine around them a portion of their erial element. The 
arts of life and usages of society have led, in many parts of the earth, to the practice of 
forming apartments which thus confine the air: but, because the air becomes unfit for 
breathing, is still as invisible as before the change, and the cause of the consequent dis. 
tress and disease is not obvious, it has been, and still is, in innumerable instances, al 
lowed to continue working its fatal results, without awakening suspicion. Science, how. 
ever, having at last detected the concealed destroyer of so much life, and health, and 
happiness, the mass of the people are beginning to deal with it as it is befitting. A strik. 
ing instance of popular ignorance with respect to this subject, and of mischievous prac. 
tice founded upon that ignorance, was to be witnessed very lately, if itis not still, in 
Buckinghamshire, among the poor girls who gain their livelihood by lace-making. To 
save the expense of fire, they were wont in winter, to choose, among the rooms belong: 
ing to their families, the smallest, which would contain the number of twenty or thirty of 
them, and there to congregate and keep themselves warm by their breathing. The odorof 
their breaths, although unperceived by themselves, soon became to a stranger entering, 
exceedingly offensive. The pale faces, broken health, and early deaths, of many of the 
ignorant self-destroyers, told, to a better informed observer, what they had been doing; 
but it was very difficult to convince themselves of their folly. Proving how much is yet 
to be done, to inform the public sufficiently on this subject, I need only add, that even 
now, many schools, manufactories, churches, ball-rooms, courts of law, and other rooms 
of assembly, are, fur hours together, in a state little better than the rooms of the lace- 
workers described ; indeed, sometimes in a worse state, as shown by the carrying out of 

rsons fainting and half suffocated, and the cry among the company left for open win- 

ows. The scene of death in the Black Hole of Calcutta was the consequence of con- 

finement without ventilation, carried not very much farther than has been witnessed 
for a short time in some voluntary English crowds.’ 








From Zion’s Herald. 


PHYSICAL REFORMATION. 


From my youth, my way of living'was such as is common in New 
England. I ate animal food of all kinds, prepared in every variety and 
manner. Fish, salt and fresh, of every kind found in this part of the 
country, I ate occasionally. ‘Twice a day I partook more or less freely 
of such vegetables as are in general use. Fruits, as they came in their 
season, I ate when I could lay hands upon them, more especially ap- 
ples—these last at almost all hours of the day, and almost without 
number. 

My drinks, until 1830, were principally tea, coffee, cider and beer, 
but sometimes I used rum, brandy, molasses and water, milk and wa- 
ter, &c. From 1830 to this time, I have not used ardent spirits on any 
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occasion ; and for three years last past, I have not used any liquid ex- 
cept water and milk. Up to January, 1937, I was in the habit of eat- 
ing @ wig at nine or ten o’clock in the morning and just befor 

ing to bed. , 

My health I considered good, very good, compared with my ac- 

uaintances, and I was able to labor hard, although I was frequently 

subject to dizziness with an inclination to vomit, and for the first 
twenty five years of my life, occasionally to colic. My business, until 
] was twenty years of age, was farming; since that time it has been 
mechanical, and for the most part sedentary. For twelve years pre- 
yious to 1837, I used tobacco. From my youth I have had a fondness 
for reading and study; have ‘spent many hours in reading after the 
whole village were asleep. I have always been in the habit of early 
rising. 

i iimneey, 1837, I was.attacked with dizziness and vomiting with 
such intensity that I could not walk or stand without assistance, and, 
for a number of days the complaint seemed to bid defiance to all med- 
ical aid. Here began the day of retribution ; and bitterly have I suf- 
fered for my intemperance, both in eating and drinking. At length, 
my dizziness in some measure wore away, so that I returned to my 
work ; but my system had received a shock which was not to be got 
rid of atonce; and although my dizziness and inclination to vomit 
were in some measure removed, yet I grew weaker by degrees, so that 
by spring I was unable to perform my daily labor. 

[ continued to decline until summer, when I was attacked with a. vi- 
olent cough, from what cause I do not know. Some said it was the 
whooping cough; others that it was the ‘ La Grippe;’ but suffice it 
to say, 1 took all the medicines prescribed by our family physician, 
followed all his advice, and took all his good counsels to no purpose. 
I was also advised by a friend ‘to try the prescriptions of a celebrated 
physician in a neighboring town, but alas! his prescriptions were tried 
in vain. 

My cough and dizziness not having left me, I tried a respectable 
physician of Boston, who, with an honesty of heart which does credit 
to his profession, bid me buy a ninepence worth of iquorice, keep my 
mouth and throat moist with that, and let my cough have its own 
course; for, said he, ‘though I should like to sell you medicine and 
give you medical advice for the sake of money, it will do you no good. 
Your disease will have its course, and you cannot help it.’ 

I now thought my days were few; but a few weeks afterwards, asa 
last resort, I repaired to Dr. W. A. Alcott, of Boston, then boarding in 
Dorchester ;—this was about September 20th, 1837. This gentleman 
had delivered a course of lectures in Holliston the previous winter, and 
I had remembered some of his precepts and adopted some of his meas- 
ures recommended at the time; but I understood the matter so little, 
that they did me no good. 

Agreeably to Dr. A’s. advice, I now began to reform in good ear- 
nest. In the first place, with a constitution broken down and almost 
rotten with disease, it was no easy matter to cure myself of the hydre- 
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phobia ; but at it I went, determined to overcome my fear of water, or 
die in the attempt; and after having the cramp in my stomach, with 
the diarrhea, and much cringing and shaking for a week or two, J hap. 
pily succeeded: and have practiced cold bathing every morning since, 
when I have been at home, with manifest advantage. 

I now began to think of eating what God created for man to eat, | 
found that I could get along without animal food. Now it was that m 
health began to return, and by the time I had practiced the rules and 
prescriptions laid down by Dr A., (and which | have since found were 
preached and practiced by Dr. Graham and others) three months, my 
cough had ceased, my dizziness had left me, and my health and 
strength had fairly returned. 

Since that, I have lived on the fat of the land, that is, on bread made 
of wheat meal, rye and Indian bread, rice boiled or stewed, corn pud- 
dings, rice puddings, apples, potatoes, &c. I sleep soundly and sweet- 
ly on a straw bed, rise at 4 o’clock in summer, and 5 in winter, re- 
freshed both in body and mind, do as much work as is necessary for 
any man to do, am cheerful and happy. contented, and thankful to God 
for all his mercies ; go to bed at nine and go to sleep without having 
the night-mare or any thing else to disturb my rest.—I ought to add 
that I eatno luncheons, and but about as much ina whole day as! 
used to eat at one meal. 

Now, Mr Editor, if I have written any thing worth publishing, it is 
at your service. All that I can do for my suffering fellow men, I will 
do, and do it cheerfully. Joun BacHELper. 

Holliston, June 2, 1838. 





FACTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF TEA DRINKERS. 


Extract from a work entitled ‘ A General Description of the Empire 
of China and its Inhabitants.’ Published by the Harpers in 1836. 
“It is a question of some importance, how far a sudden increase in 
the demand for tea at Canton is calculated to injure its average quality. 
The essential service derived by the East India Company from their 
experienced inspectors, who, from long practice, acquired that readi- 
iness in discriminating the slightest shades of quality, which noth 
but practice can confer, have demonstrated the expediency of su 
rofessional persons being still employed under the free trade system 
y all those, at least, who are not rash enough to trust to themselves or to 
the Chinese. One of the inspectors, Mr Reeves, Jr. informed the writ- 
er of this, at the close of 1833, that he had detected many attempts to 
pass off spurious or adulterated teas among the black kinds. The greater 
portion, indeed, of a particular description of tea, distinguished by the 
term Ankoi, were mixed with spurious leaves. ‘These were of various 
kinds, but appeared generally to be largish leaves cut up, though it 
was found impossible to ascertain the trees or shrubs to which they be- 
- longed. The two most prevalent were a thick, soft, dark green leaf 
very smooth, and a palish, hairy leaf, with the veins strongly marked. 
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The former is not detected easily, and only by inspecting the leaves af- 
ter infusion, as it imparts no bad smell to the’ tea, and is hardly per. 
ceptible even to the taste; the latter is readily discovered by its giving 
to the tea ‘a faint and odd’ smell, as well as taste. 

But this was nothing in comparison with the effrontery which the 
Chinese displayed in carrying on an extensive manufactory of green teas 
from damaged black leaves, at a village or suburb called Honan, ex- 
actly opposite to the European factories, but divided from them by the 
river. ‘The remission of the tea duties in the United States occasion- 
ed, in the years 1832 and 1833, a demand for green teas at Canton 
which could not be supplied by the arrivals from the provinces. The 
Americans, however, were obliged to sail with cargoes of green teas 
within the favorable season ; they were determined to have these teas; 
and the Chinese were determined they should be supplied. Certain ru- 
mors being afloat concerning the manufacture of green tea from old 
black leaves, the writer of this became curious to ascertain the truth, 
and with some difficulty persuaded a Hong merchant to conduct him, 
accompanied by one of the inspectors, to the place where the opera- 
tion was carried on. Upon reaching the opposite side of the river,and 
entering one of these laboratories of factitious Hyson, the party were 
witnesses to a strange scene. 

In the first place, large quantities of black tea, which had been dam- 
aged in consequence of the floods of the previous autumn, were dryin 
in baskets with sieve bottoms, placed over pans of charcoal. The dri 
leaves were then transferred in portions of a few pounds each toa 
great number of cast iron pans, imbedded in chunam or mortar, over 
furnaces. At each pan stood a workman stirring the tea rapidly round 
with his hand, having previously added a small quantity of tumeric in 
powder, which of course gave the leaves a yellowish or orange tinge ; 
but they were stil] to be made green. For this purpose some lumps of 
a fine blue were produced, together with a white substance in powder, 
which from the names given to them by the workmen, as well as their 
appearance, were known at once to be prussian blue and gypsum. 
These were triturated finely together with a small pestle, in such pro- 
portion as reduced the dark colour of the blue to a light shade: anda 
quantity equal to a small tea-spoon full of the powder being added to 
the yellowish leaves, these were stirred as before over the fire, until 
the tea had taken the fine bloom color of Hyson, with very much the 
same scent. 

To prevent all possibility of error regarding the substances employ- 
ed, samples of them, together with specimens of the leaves in each 
stage of the process, were carried away from the place. 

The tea was then handed in small quantities, on broad, shallow bas- 
kets, to a number of women and children, who carefully picked out the 
stalks, and coarse or uncurled leaves; and, when this had been done, 
it was passed in succession through seives of different degrees of fine- 
ness. The first sifting was sold as Hyson skin, and the last bore the 
name of young Hyson. As the party did not see the intermediate 
step between the picking and sifting, there is reason to believe that 
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the size of the leaves was first reduced by chopping or cutting with 
shears. If the tea has not highly deleterious qualities, it can only be 
in consequence of the coloring matter existing in a small proportion to 
the leaf; and the Chinese seemed quite conscious of the real charac. 
ter of the occupation in which they were engaged ; for on attempti 
to enter several other places where the same process was going On, the 
doors were speedily closed upon the party. Indeed, had it not been 
for the influence of the Hongist who conducted them, there would have 
been little chance of their seeing as much as they did. 

It is an interesting and important question to determine, whether 
the same system of artificial coloring enters at all into the manufacture 
of the more genuine green teas brought to this country. Mr Brande, 
in his skilful and minute analysis of black and green teas about fifteen 
years since, detected the presence of a coloring substance in the sam- 
ples of green upon which he operated, which, as far as it goes, is proof 
positive; and some presumptive proof is afforded by the peculiar prop. 
erties so universally attributed to green tea, in its exercising a power- 
ful influence on the nervous system.* One fact is well ascertained and 
undeniable: the Chinese themselves do not consume those kinds of 
green tea which are prepared for exportation. The Yu-tsien mention- 
ed before, and the Pekoe made from the green tea plant, already des- 
cribed, have a yellower, and as it were a more natural hue than the 
bluish green that distinguishes the elaborated teas imported by us.” 


The writer was no doubt in favor of tea drinking if preserved in the best manner; but 
an ‘unreserved’ condemnation will soon be passed upon the entire weed in its best estate, 


> —Ep. \ 





tumeric and gypsum are perfectly innocuous, but the prussian blue, being a combination of prassic acid 
iron, is poison. 
a 





PHYSIOLOGICAL LECTURES TO FEMALES. 


Females, undoubtedly, need to understand the subject of physiiags 
in all its bearings. It is essential to their welfare and happiness. 
Graham has given some lectures exclusively to them. Many persons 
object to this, we think without reason; yet to remove all objections, 
however well or ill founded, would it not be well that some intelligent 
and tallented ladies should qualify themselves for the business of lect- 
uring to their sex? It is perfectly feasible. The science may be ac- 
quired by them as completely as by men, and taught with as much ef- 
fect, and, perhaps, with more propriety. Will not some of our intelli- 
gent and enterprising women take hold of this matter, and enter upon 
the important work of enlightening their own sex on this topic. 

They will be well patronized, there can be no doubt. A vast and in- 
teresting field is before them, all unoccupied and yet ripe for the har- 
vest. 

I hope friend Cambell, it will not be long before you will be enabled 
to announce to the public through your Journal, that some woman has 
qualified herself to enter on this -~* undertaking. w 

ours. , 
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TEMPORARY OR INFANT TEETH. 


The following drawing shows the upper and under jaws, with the 
external alveolar processes cut away.—F'rom Burdell’s Treatise. 





[This plate exhibits the jaws of a child at the age of 4 years.] 

The nerves in the above plate, represented by white or thread-like 
filaments, which supply the teeth, are important branches of the fifth 
pair, which has its origin in the brain. 

In reference to the progress and formation of the teeth, Mr Thomas 
Bell says: ‘The mode in which the teeth are produced, so different 
from that of the formation of any other part of the body, althougita 
subject which has engaged the attention of physiologists ever since 
physiology became a science, has not, until within comparatively few 
years, been perfectly understood.’ Anatomists, however, subsequent- 
ly have thrown much light on this subject. 

The rudiments of the first or infant set, when the jaws are examined 
with care, show a soft gelatinous substance, along the edge of the max- 
illary arch. These are the first discoverable evidences of the existence 
of the rudiments of the infant teeth. ‘These rudiments have the same 
form that the crowns of the teeth afterwards assume, and the boney de-. 
position commences on as many points as the teeth have eminences on 
their external surface. When the shell or ossific matter has advanced 
80 as to cover the forms of the pulp, itthen elongates, and forms the 
root, and after this the teeth gradually protrude from the jaws. 





Sopa Warer.—Excellent and refreshing as it is, an excessive use of it is very pernic- 
ious to the functions of the stomach. Those who habitually take several glasses a day 
—who cannot deny themselves whenever they are in sight of a shop—may rely wpon 
having an impaired appetite, a weakened digestion and disturbed slumbers. One im- 
portant objection to a very free use of soda water, is its impregnation by copper held in 
solution. A perceptible taste of this metal is a peculiarity of some of the fountains, ow- 
ing to the abrasion of the coat of tin, with which the tanks are lined. The sulphate of 
copper is prescribed @s an active emetic—and in minute doses, as when taken from an 
imperfectly tinned copper holder, must certainly have a deleterious effect on the digest- 
ive apparatus.—MepicaL JourRNAL. 








(250) 
GOOD EFFECT OF ADAM AND EVE’S DIET. 


The writer of the following communication is deaf and dumb, and we insert the art. 
cle precisely as he wrote it. He is intelligent, but modest and unassuming. The above 
caption is of his own selection. 

I undertake to write something about my health as it has 
been for the last twenty three years. I am thirty four years of 
age. When was eleven years old, a cough came upon me in conse. 
quence of an improper system of living ; and then there has been 
ably not a day in which I did not cough. In the year 1823 my cough 
became hard and I| wasted about $20 in the purchase of various med. 
icines, some of which, relieved me for a short time only. 1 fed freely 
as the sons of farmers generally do, on flesh-meat, butter, grease, lard, 
cheese, Irish salt butter, spice, &c. &c. But in the year 1831, I began 
to bid adieu to all salted meat and ate very little fresh, beef, mutton 
or fish; but still made free use of condiments, and this partial ch 
did not benefit me. Last November we knocked down a young 
cow which had a wen on her cheek. ‘Then I thought I should dobet. 
ter to return to the use of beef; so I ate rather freely of fresh beef ey. 
ery day; but alas! the consequence was opposing to all my expecta 
tions. The cutaneous disease with which I had been partially afflict. 
ed, began now to increase to an alarming extent, and my cough grew 
worse and worse rapidly in the short space of about six weeks, and it 
broke my sleep several times every night and it stunned the other sleep- 
ers. Last January, acousin had the kindness to show me the Graham 
Journal, which fortunately contained a piece mentioning the causes of 
cough and cutaneous disease. On perusing the Journal, I immediate 
ly left off using flesh and condiments of every description. In a week 
the disease of the skin began to disappear, and I am now wholly free 
from it; but one beauty spot on my forehead. The violence of 
my cough has greatly decreased. I do not cough in the night as I did 
before, and sleep is sound and sweet every night. I forgot to say that 
before my — blood had time to get purified, an ‘ant heap’ broke 
out in my left cheek, and it deprived me of rest one week. My co 
has continued so Jong that I do not know asI shall ever get rid of 
remainder of the plague ; nevertheless, whether it be curable or incur- 
able I will not return to the former diet. 

Sylvester Graham is a star that shines into the Egyptian darknessof 
medical ignorance. 

C. Bisnor, or Russet. 


Boston, July 1st, 1838. 


P. S. I deem it not amiss to state, that] am deaf and dumb 
and received my education in Hartford, Conn. I have a broth 
er in my situation. ‘Our deafness, we think, is the effect of having cal- 
omel administered to us during our sickness with the typhus fever. ! 
was sick at four years of age and my brothor at two. His sickness was 
not so severe as to have destroyed his hearing, for the following reflect- 
ions :—A girl (a neighbor of mine) was as severely afflicted with the 
typhus fever when she was a little child, as I was, but no medicine 
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whatever was given to her, and when she recovered her health, she 
found herself in the enjoyment of all her senses in perfection. C.B. 

Mr Bishop first gave to his communication the signature of C. B. of 
R., we asked him if he had any objections to giving his name in full. 
He replied, ‘my objection is. I am made the butt of the ridicule and 
sneers of my neighbors’!! No doubt of that we answered ; few who 
engage in a goof cause escape the ridicule and sneers of the multit- 
ude; but facts have more weight abroad when associated with the 
name of the writer. ‘Very well, then give my name in full in the 
Graham Journal,’ was the answer. —Epb. Journa.. 





Da. Mussey.—For the last twenty years this gentleman has been 
officially connected with the medical department of Dartmouth College, 
and owing to his personal exertions the character of the school has been 
well sustained, although it was feared that the removal of the celebrat- 
ed Dr. Smith, to New Haven, would lessen its influence. Still the in- 
stitution continues prosperous. It is now destined, however, to lose the 
labors of Dr. Mussey, who has recently accepted the professorship of 
surgery in the Medical College of Chio, located in the city of Cincinna- 
ti, to which place he will remove with his family, to take up a perma- 
nent residence, at the close of the ensuing lecture term at Hanover. 
The people of Ohio will secure, in the person of Dr. Mussey, emphat- 
ically the surgeon of New Hampshire. His reputation as a successful 
operator requires no fostering, at our hands, to be appreciated by those 
whe have succeeded in drawing him from an extensive field of practice 
in New England, from a venerable college in which he has taught from 
his youth up, and from all those friends and associates which make life 
desirable in the land of one’s birth. 

The trustees of Dartmouth College will find it a difficult undertak- 
ing to fill the chairs of anatomy and surgery without endangering the 
prosperity of the medical school, at which as many physicians have 
been educated, as at any one, probably, in the northern States. It is 
to be hoped that they will not be so injudicious as to elect persons al- 
ready holding professorships in other places—a most ‘fatal movement, 
invariably—for it is like a second mortgage onan estate—the first is 
the best security.—_Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 








Horses anp Men—If one-tenth of the persevering attention and 
labor bestowed to so much purpose in rubbing down and currying the 
skins of horses, were bestowed by the human race in keeping them- 
selves in good‘condition, and a little attention were paid to diet and 
clothing, colds, nervous diseases, aud stomach complaints would cease 
to form so large an item in the catalogue of human miseries.—B. Post. 





A Venerable Couple—An English paper says, that there are now 
living in the parish of Ruislip, Middlesex, a man and his wife, whose 
united ages amount to 204 years. The man’s age is 103—the wife’s 101. 











252 A Voice from the ‘Far West.’ 
From the Michigan Observer. 


A VOICE FROM THE ‘FAR WEST.’ 


Mr. Isham :—I noticed in your paper of last week, that the subject 
of a strict vegetable diet had been publicly discussed, and recommend. 
ed as a health preservative, by a health conventiom held lately jp 
Boston. 

Being myself an advocate for a vegetable diet, and having more than 
a year lived upon nothing but vegetables,’ and believing it to be every 
person’s duty to give whatever knowledge he has upon such subjects 
to the public, I beg to state through your columns, to the readers of the 
Observer, my experience upon that subject. I had been very much 
troubled with indigestion, my appetite was voracious, nothing could 
satisfy it—I was all the time hungry, yet every thing I ate made m 
sick ; my spirits were low and my mind gloomy ; I was almost cop. 
stantly troubled with a dull headache ; could not rest at night, fright. 
ful dreams and nightmare deprived me of sleep. Excessive sweatj 
also during the night, was weakening me, and leading as I thought tp 
a consumption. 

Under these circumstances I applied to several physicians, but their 
medicines were of no use. Some of my friends advised me to try Dr. 
R , of this city. I did so, and told him my feelings, and he inform. 
ed me that medicine would be of no use, and recommended a vegets- 
ble diet. I had little faith in his prescriptions, but I agreed to live a 
Boston crackers and water for a fortnight; I did so, and was decided- 
ly better, so much so, that I thought I would indulge myself witha 
hearty dinner again ; but with the gratification of my appetite my old 





complaint returned, and the idea then occurred for the first time, of } 


abandoning the use of dead flesh entirely, as not only useless, but ab- 
solutely pernicious. 

Any person who has ever conquered an acquired taste for any stim 
ulus, will know that this was a hard undertaking. 1 was more thana 
year endeavoring to leave off gradually. I found, however, that this 
could never be done, and I came to the conclusion never to taste the 
flesh of animals again. I held to my resolution more than a year, (this 
was in 1836-7) and during that time I enjoyed better health, a mor 
cheerful state of mind, slept sounder, and awoke more refreshed than 
I had for many years before. I will likewise add, that I never felt the 
Jeast pain in my head during that time ; whereas before the adoption 
of a vegetable diet, I was scarcely ever free from a headache. I think 
I hear it ‘ guessed’ that I am not a working man. This is a mistake; 
Iam a mechanic, and worked hard during all that time, nor could | 
ever do so much work with so little fatigue as I then could. During 
the last fall and winter, I was again tempted so indulge my taste for 
animal flesh, and finding no inconvenience from it at first, I persisted 
in the use of it; but I found this spring that my old feelings were tr 
turning, and I have again adopted the vegetable diet, and would ree 
ommend it to my fellow citizens generally, as conducive to better 
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health, a more cheerful, even flow of spirits, a more placid and less ir- 
ritable temper, and what to the working class forms no small item in 
the argument, a great reduction in their weekly expenses. 
Yours, EXPERIENCE. 
Detroit, June 26, 1838. 


The editor of The Colored American published the above with the 
following introductory remarks. 

‘We hope the facts stated in this communication, respecting the 
advantages of a vegetable diet, will so far weigh with our readers, as 
toinduce them to bring the matter to the test of experience for trial. 
Nothing would be lost by a failure, while if facts are to be received in 
evidence, the facts would be fair for incalculable gain.’ 

No danger of a ‘ failure’ friend Cornish, if people only test the veg- 
etable system in the light of a thorough knowledge of physiology, 
and obey the truth which this science teaches. 





Goop Breap.—The question is often asked, where can we get good 
bread? Weare happy to be able now to answer the question with 
confidence. Mr Perry, Fayette Court, nearly opposite Hayward Place, 
has lately built an oven expressly for the purpose of baking wheaten 
bread. The bakery is now in successful operation, under the manage- 
ment of an experienced baker and superintended by Mr Perry. As 
Mr Perry’s object in engaging in the business is not gain, but solely to 
supply the lovers of good bread and the public with a first-rate article, 
perfect confidence may be felt in the purity of the bread from his bak- 
ery. He takes every precaution to procure good stock and to see that 
it is well manufactured. He orders the meal from the mills expressly 
for himself, buys no ‘ scratched,’ sour, or baker’s flour; and will allow 
none of the contrivances which are too frequently resorted to by pub- 
lic bakers to increase the size or give beauty to the appearance of a loaf, 
and in so doing to destroy tht pure taste of the wheat, by introducing 
plaster of Paris, alum, saleratus, &c. Of course he labors under some 
disadvantages. We know it to be a fact that a great deal of the dys- 
pepsia or Graham bread, so called, is made mostly of superfine flour, 
with the addition of a little wheat or rye bran, made palateable by put- 
ting in salt and molasses; and besides it is raised to a mere puff so as 
to make the loaves large. Mr P. will resort to none of these tricks ; 
but intends making the best bread without regard to private profit. 
We cannot doubt that the lovers of the staff of life will convince him 
that he has not mistaken them in supposing that they would be willing 
to pav, perhaps, a trifle more for a healthy article, rather than be gov- 
erned by a penurious, short-sighted economy. At least let them try it. 

Perhaps we ought to add that this notice is written without Mr P’s. 
knowledge, and without any design of instituting invidious compari- 
sons between Mr P’s. bread and that of other bakers ; but solely to in- 
form our friends where they may obtain articles which enter so largely 
into every correct liver’s diet. 








(254) 
A VOICE FROM EUROPE. 


Mr Dewey, in his late work entitled ‘The Old World and the New, 
makes the following among other ingenious comparisons. 


Eatinc. The Americans and English are the greatest eaters in the 
world—the most voracious devourers of meats, and the most eager for 
high, hot and stimulating wines. Meat enough is put upon an American 
dinner table every day to keep a family of Frenchmen, Italians, or ey. 
en Germans a full week, if not a month; meat, too, at that very sea. 
son of the year—the hot season—when its stimulous is too strong, and 
when the system demands the relief of vegetable diet. In the south 
of France meat is eaten by the peasantry only once a week: on Sun. 
day generally. In England, the poorer classes, who are far the heal. 
thier for it, do not have it more than twice a week ; and often not even 
once. The French so mingle their meat with sauces, vegetables, &, 
that but very little is eaten, though much may seem to be. 


Femate Dress.—The dress of women (among us) is undoubtedly 
the cause of their bad health—consumption, &c ; but as they prefer 
death to wearing thick slippers and warm stockings, and leaving of 
tight corsets, there is no hope of reforming them. 

Brineina Ur.—Children, in the cities of Europe, are brought up 
better than ours are. The nurses do not keep them in their chambers 
all day. The children are made to exercise in the open air. There 
they stay all the day that the time from schools or from meals will per- 
mit. The consequence is that they grow up with health, and witha 
ruddy physiognomy. 

Exercise or Mates.—The great cause why the Europeans appear 
ruddier and healthier than we do, it strikes us, that they exercise more, 
and live more in the open air. Parks in England are every thing. In 
Italy and France and Germany, the people live much out of doors. Ev- 
ery day their Broadways are not full, but their Batteries are.—Theit 
coffee houses are out of doors. Families sit much as possible in gar 
dens and in public places. Their windows are all tenanted. Not on 
ly every city, but every town has its public park, adorned with trees, 
by the water side, wherever it is possible ; and every thing is done 
which can be done, to make it comfortable and refreshing, as well as 
fashionable. The sons of the first families in England are often seen 
in Switzerland, with their packs upon their backs, walking amid the 
mountains, at the rate of forty miles a day. 


Exercise or Femates.—The English girls, it is well known, wil 
walk five or six miles with ease. They are never afraid of the ait. 
They do not reason as our girls do, that to be pretty and ‘ interesting, 
they must be livid, pale and consumptive ; and in order to be so, ef 
clude themselve from the open air, from walks and parks—but they rea 
son naturally, that health is beauty, and that sickness is otherwise. Ea- 
glish girls it is said, are almost the only girls who climb up the sides of 
the Alps, or struggle ancle deep, up the ashes of the Vesuvius. 
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Loncevity.—Died a short time since, near Turiff, Banffshire, hav- 
ing attained the remarkable age of 132 years, John Goraon. All the 
travellers, who chanced to call at the neighboring inn of 'Turiff were 
uniformly directed by the landlady to the cottage of the patriarch, 
Among the visitors one day, was a young Englishman, who, coming up 
to the door of the cottage, accosted a venerable looking man—knit- 
ting hose, with “‘so my old friend, can you see to knit at your advanced 

riod of life? one hundred and thirty two is truly a rare age.” “De’il’s 
i the man; it will be my grandfather ye’re seeking—I’m only seventy 
three—ye’ll find him round the corner of the house.” On turning 
round the corner the stranger encountered a debilitated old man, whose 
whitened locks bore testimony to his having long passed the meredian 
of life, and whom the stranger at once concluded to be John Gordon 
himself. ‘““You seem to be wonderfully fresh, my good sir, for so old a 
man ; I doubt not you have experienced many vicissitudes in the course 
of your long life.” What’s your wu’ll, sir? enquired the person ad- 
dressed, whose sense of hearing was somewhat impaired. ‘The obser- — 
vation was repeated. “Oh ye'll be wanting my father, I reckon—he’s . 
ithe yard there.” The stranger now entered the garden, where he at 
last found the venerable old man busily employed in digging potatoes, 
and humming the ballad of the battle of Harlaw. “I have had some 
difficulty in finding you, friend, as I successively encountered your 

grandson and son, both of whom I mistook for you; indeed they look 
as old as yourself. Your labor is rather hard for one of your advanced 
age.” “It is, replied John, but ‘I am thankfu’ that I am able for’t, as 
the laddies, puir things, are no verra stout now.” The united ages of 
the worthy trio amounted to upward of 300 years.—London Examiner. 





Breap.—In consequence of the extravagant price which is now de- 
manded for wheat flour, attention has been directed to the use of su- 
perfine rice flour. One part of this united with three of wheat flour 
makes the most wholesome, and by far the cheapest family bread. It 
is now extensively used by the bakers in New York, and found to 
make superior bread to wheat flour alone. A correspondent in the 
Connecticut Courant states that rice flour is pure farina, or nutriment 
—that it is perfectly dry and therefore makes more bread to the barrel 
than any other flour. It is the most wholesome of all farinaceous sub- 
stances, being the sole food of millions in Asia, where protracted lives 
are justly ascribed fo the constant use of this simple food. There is no 
gluten in rice, which makes it palatable with no condiment but common 
salt, and fit to eat without the process of fermentation. The difference 
in the price of the two kinds of flour is an object worthy the attention 
of families ; a barrel of wheat flour ought to contain 196 pounds; and 
at the present prices is upwards of five cents a pound, and being more 
or less damp, leaves not more than 190 pounds of fond. The rice flour 
is perfectly dry, is all food, far more wholesome, and sells at a price 
somewhat below this rate. 
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Having been absent for about twelve days, the edi- 
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occasion to urge the import: 
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as this; not because the lengthy articles which have 
appeared in the Journal are not among the most a 


portant, but because we know that where the lon 
ticles find one reader the short articles find ten. 


This 


js not as it should be, but such is human society ; and 
if periodicals like this are to be used as pioneers in 
the cause, and awaken in the community a desire for 


more solid reading on the 


science of life, we must ac- 


commodate our work to the taste of the many. ‘ Leave 
your readers with a keen appetite,” said a correct ob- 
server of men and'things, ‘and not overfeed with long 
—— if 70%, wish to have your paper read and be- 


useful.’ These remarks are not so applicable to 
dard scientific work as to a periodical. 
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. GRAHAM BOARDING HOUSE, 

At 23, Brattle Street, m: ‘Transient 
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story of the Marlboro’ Chapel, designed od then 
date boarders at the Marlboro’ Hotel and 
generally. All can have ashower bath or ptm — | bath 
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LONGEVITY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ec Diep tn 1838 1x New Hampsarre, 
Ts. Priscilla Sweet, of Wolfborough, aged 90 
th Jan. Capt, Ezra Parmele, of Newport, 5 mo.—91 
apt. Artemas Wright, of Westmoreland, 91 
Mrs Martha Davis, ton 9 months and 91 
10th Feb, Mrs. Martha Steward, Hillsboroug:., 95 
oe March, Mrs Nancy White, of Bow, 93 
lit Nathaniel Burnham, ot Greenfield, 91 
Sith “« Silas ns rs now Ipswich, 90 
=. © ar Mary C 92 
30th =* ey > Josiah enith, of Stratham, 93 
Toth April. Mrs. Betsey Burp, of Templ 15 

pril, Mrs. a urnap, of Temple, 

Mrs Smith, of Durham = . 93 
Amy Salter, Farmin ton, aged about 100 
Hersey Chajwies Wakefield, 90 
ay, Mrs. Eleanor Stevens,-Sutton, 91 
Sa June, Maj. Riley, Deering, 29 
3d Juae, Mrs. Eleanor Were, "Londonderry, 93 
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a! : A : Nature's Bill of Fare.’ 
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és 9. ‘Diseases among Children.’ 
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lustrated by thrilling facts, 


es towards a_volume, and cost 


‘This series of tracts has already advanced to 64 pag- 
but ten cents a sett. 
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The next meeting of the Council ofthe Physiolog- 
nson cofner 


of Federal and Berry streets, on Wednesd eVeoin 
August 8, at half past? o *clock. mi . 





The Temprrance Hovse in New York, is removed 


from 118 William street to 21 Beekman street, where 
the temperate in all things can be accommodated. 
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jay afternoon, Aug. 7, at Mrs. Revere’s 43 Carver st. 
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